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PREMIUM.—Any one sending one new subscrip- 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for 
one year, besides their own subscription for a year 
fur the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of “ Bees 
and Honey,” bound in cloth. 


@®” The receipt for money sent us will be given 
on the address label on every paper. If not given 
in two weeks after sending the money, write us a 
Postal card, for something must be wrong about it. 


| 


@” Any person sending a club of six, is entitled 
to an extra copy (like the club), sent toany address 
desired. Sample copies furnished free. 


&@” Papers are stopped at the expiration of the 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 


To Europe—Weekly, 5) cents; Monthly, 12 cents, | 


To Australia—Weekly, #1; Monthly, 24 cents. 





George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be inserted one, twoor four 
times a month, if so ordered, at 2O cents per line, 
of space, for each insertion. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
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CLUBBING LIST FOR 1884. 





We will supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 


prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 


first column givesthe regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 


Price of both. Club 

The Weekly Bee Journal,..............+. $2 06.. 
and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 2 7 
Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 2 50 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth?2 75.. 2 50 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 253.. 22% 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275... 2580 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 25 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 00.. 300 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 50.. 2 75 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ...:.... 3 S.. 32% 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40... 375 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3@ 
Alley’s Queen Rearing................ 30.. 27 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 3.. 2 25 
Fisher’s Grain Tables................. 240.. 22% 
Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 400.. 425 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 6 00.. 5 50 
I i ict tudadbdenedietiudeiacs 27.. 230 
King’s Text Book. .........00..sceeeee 300.. 275 

The Weekly Bee Journai one year and 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.I.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 238.. 2% 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......0.. 300.. 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 75 
New Eng. Apiarian, (W.W.Merrill).. 2 75.. 2530 
British Bee Journal................. .375.. 358 
The 8 above-named papers....... 900.. 77% 


The Menthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 


-_.—~—- + + 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is NOW published 
SEMI-MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings, per annum, 
and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H. KR. PEEL, Editer. 


We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British BeeJ ournal, both for $3.00 a year. 


Advertisements intended for the Bez 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
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DADANT’S 


BOOKS!: 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





HONEY GROP! 


Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


at REASONABLE PRICES. Wehave bothclover 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 

Send 16&e. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- | 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. | 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Cvo., ILL. 


CROWN _ISS82. 


5ABly 


1876. 





we) es 


The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
existence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
im 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive | 
Circular sent free to al! on application. | 
Address, ELVIN ARMSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown _Bee Hive Factory and Apiary, 
JERSEY VILLE, ILL. 








From JAMES HEDDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 





From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
eontract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 

Eger 

From C. F. MUTH. Dec. 12, 1883.—Book my order | 

for 2,000 Ibs. of heavy; 1,000 Ibs. of thin, and 500 | 

lbs. of extra thin. 





SS | 
Dealers, send in your orders for next spring | 
while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. | 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5ABly Hamilton, Hancock co., LI. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Containing 320 pages, and over 
25,000 Words, Rightly and Plainly Defined | 
| 
To make the pronunciation easily understood 
every word is phonetically re-spelled, and the syl- | 
lables and accents made perfectly plain, so that no | 


one who consults this book can miss the proper | 
word to use, and giving it proper pronunciation. 


(2 This Dictionary is our Premium for 
a Club of 3 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to | 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 ; all by mail, postpaid. 


| Dr. Dzierzon is one of the greatest living authori- 


| 
] 
| 
| 

I | 

FEF O R S A EB celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 

| Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles N 
| 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind,weallow 


rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


| that it cannot fail to interest all. 


| 25 per cent. discount, and prepay postage. Special | 


i 


Dzierzon’s Katienal Bee - Keeping.—A j 


Translation of the Masterpiece of 


Abbott, Ea-editer of the “British Bee Journal.” 


ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we are indebted for 


that most | 


much that is | 


known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this | 


book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 


can but find a warm welcome on this side of the | 
“Old father | 


Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: 


Dzierzon....hbas probably made greater strides in | 


scientific apiculture than any one man...For real 
scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 
keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
tific research, to purchasea copy. Cloth, #2. 


Queen-Rearing, by Heury Alley.—A full 


and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ | 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, | 


easiest and best way to raise queens. 
before published. Price, $1.00 
Bee-HKeeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — This 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not outy eirneere. 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa anny | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
to do without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.— Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a a Oe ** Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75c.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Houey, as Feed and Medicine, 


by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This 


amphiet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and —y~ 5 , the nature, 

vality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,W ines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 


Never | 


Manual is elegantly | 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 45 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats a!! 
iseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses,amd mucb valuable 
horse information Price 25c. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
Te author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
Its style is plain 
and forcible, making al! its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—_#1.50. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Cultuare, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s BKBee-Keepers’ Text-Beok, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, #2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert RK. Kohnke. Price, 25c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 1@c. 

Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 

Apiary Register, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIARY. ‘The larger ones can be used 
for a few colonies, give room for an increase of 


| numbers, and still keep the record all together in 


| one book. 


tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey | 
e 


everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, S5e.; per dozen, 50e. 


Preparation of Honey fer the Market, 


including the production and care of both comb | 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- | 


hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
Newman. This is a e¢hapter from “ Bees 
Honey.” Price 10c. 

Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees. — 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Se. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from * Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 

Bees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff- Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, Sc. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 


| Ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 


food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consunier against the numerous health-destroying 


| adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@c, 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 


“ne | e8 ein Kapitel worin die neuefte Methode 


complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- | 


urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 


—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 


casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 


est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, | 


plowing tables and more misce!laneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 
Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
lete Mechanic, contaiss over 1,000,000 Lndus- 


dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- | 


crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 


Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil | 


and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 es, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge. and worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $8.50. 


Prices: For 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 
colonies, $1.50; for 200 colonies, $2.00. 


Deutsche Duecher, 


Ueber Bienenzidt. 

Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreidhe 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
BHelehrungen iiber folgende Seqenftande 
—Oertlid feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derRinigin 
—fiittern — Sdwarmen — Ableger— 
Verfepen—YJ talienifir en—Riijeger 
von RKéniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 


fiir die Herridjtung des Honigs fiir den 


Handel befdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 


Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas G. Newman. 
Diefes enthalt eine flare darftelliing iiber 
Pienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
Bejdhaffenheit, Qualitit, Quellen und 
RZubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfuden, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Sdhaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
zubereiten faun; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen RMegepten. Es ift fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaujendfaltig ber Das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Breis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd und feine 


Rranfheiten—Von B.F. Kendall, 
/M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifh 


geordnetes Verzeidhnij; der verfdiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, jammt den Arjaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 


| werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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«> Mr. A. H. Holcomb, of Winne- 
bago, has sold his apiary, as advertised 
in BEE JOURNAL, to Mr. C. M. Hol- 
lingsworth, of Iowa City, lowa. 


e@ We have 


received Vennor’s 


Almanac for 1884, published by the | 


American News Company of New 
York. Vennor is sadly “ out’ on his 
guesses about the weather for Janu- 
ary,sofar. He talks of “ brightness 
and balminess,’’ when the mercury is 
dancing around the thirties below zero. 

gs Just as last week’s BEE JouR- 
NAL was ready for the press we re- 
ceived by mail a fine Christmas bou- 
quet from Mr. J. D. Enas, of Napa, 
California, which he cut on Christmas 
day out of doors. It was a pleasant 
contemplation when we were enjoy- 
ing (?) the winter weather at 28° be- 
low zero, that in California—the flow- 
ers were blooming out of 
spreading their fragrance all around. 
Mr. Enas has our thanks for the fine 
bouquet. 


doors. 


ES os 

«> It is now quite time to be mak- 
ing arrangements for all the hives, 
sections, foundation, and other arti- 
cles needed in the apiary which re- 
quire time to make and get in readi- 
ness for the coming honey harvest. If 
you fail to send your orders to some 
responsible dealer in proper time, you 
must not complain if these necessary 
articles are not on hand in time to aid 
in augmenting your receipts of 1884. 
The reason for trying to impress this 
upon the minds of all, is the fact that, 
last year, there were many complants 
because orders could not be filled as 
soon as received by the dealers all 
over the country. 


« Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of Wil- 
| liamstown, Iowa, has sent us the fol- 
lowing extract from the New Ilampton 

Courier, on the subject of bee pastur- 


age: 


Look out for the spread of alsike or 
melilot clover in the grain fields. Brit- 
ish millers say its seed come to them 
in Califurnia wheat; they are highly 
objectionable from the odor, and it is 
hard to separate them from the wheat. 
We notice that this clover is becoming 
a positive nuisance along the road- 
sides in some portions of northern IIl- 
inois. We drove along roads this fall 
where the alsike was so abundant and 
so tall, that it was with difficulty two 
teams could pass each other. It hid 
the fences as effectually as snowbanks 
ever did in winter, and extended com- 
pletely out to the line of travel. The 
law about noxious weeds along the 
roadsides, should be enforced against 
this pest.— Prairie Furmer. 

The above extract from the editorial 
columns of the Prairie Farmer, is 
about as stupid a blunder as is possi- 
ble to make. It speaks of alsike clover 
(Trifolium hybrida) as being identical 
with melilot clover (Melilotus alba), 
while in fact, the two plants bear no 
more resemblance to each other, than 
does common clover and milkweed. 
Alsike clover very much resembles 
common red clover, and on some soils 
makes more valuable forage than red 
clover. Its seed is also very valuable, 
bringing trom $s to $12 per bushel in 
the wholesale markets. It is utterly 
impossible for it to become a roadside 
nuisance, asitrarely grows over 2 feet 
high. 

Melilot or sweet clover is, of course, 
the plant referred to by the editor. It 
grows to the height of 4 to 6 feet, and 
is valuable for the large amount of 
fine flavored honey which it yields. 
Some of our best bee-keepers are 
growing it on their farms quite largely, 
and the editor of the Prairie Furmer 
could dome no greater service than by 
teaching me how I can induce this 
‘*nuisance’’ to grow on my farm as 
thriftly as he says it does in Northern 

Illinois. I am afraid he thought 
more of the little trouble it happened 
to make him personally, than of its 


real value in furnishing such. a boun- 
tiful yield of one of our sweetest and 
purest productions of nature. 

The idea that its seeds are objec- 
tionable to millers is a new one, and I 
am very much inclined to think that 
it is another blunder, the seeds of 
another kind of clover being referred 
to. I judge this is so, from the fact 
that the seeds of both, the Alsike and 
melilot clover, are so smallas to be 
quite readily separated from wheat. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

« The Price List for 1884 of Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass., is received. 
Mr. Alley has inserted the following 
offer, which our new subscribers may 
desire to take advantage of : 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
(Weekly) is published by Thomas G. 
Newman, Chicago, Ills., at $2.00 per 
annum. To all new subscribers tothe 
above, we will send one of our best 
queens on receipt of $1.00. 


-_-—_—.— + + 


ee Mr. J. M. Hicks, in the Grange 
Bulletin, gives the following opinions 
about good tested queens and laying 
workers : 


A good prolific queen will always 
lay her eggs in close, concentric circles, 
and but one egg ina cell. You will 
also find both sides of the combs 
filled with eggs and brood alike, which 
is sure evidence of a fertile queen, 
which has mated with adrone. Sever 
buy cheap queens, believing them to 
be as good as the high-priced queens, 
as there is as great a difference in the 
real value of queens asin any other 
stock. 

One of the most troublesome things 
for the apiarist to contend with, is 
the pest, calied a fertile worker, which 
is frequently very annoying to queen- 
breeders, as well as to some who only 
keep a few colonies of bees. You can 
always know when a hive is posssessed 
with a fertile worker, by the appear- 
ance of the brood in the combs, which 
is: always drone-brood, and very un- 
even, With many of the cells contain- 
ing from two to six eggs in each, as 
well as several cells having none. 


-_-—~—- +. 


g@ We now club the British Bee 
Journal and our Weekly for $3.50. See 


| change in prices on first page. 
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Test for Purity in Honey. 


Mr. W. K. Williams, Buffalo, N. 


Y., asks us to give in the BEE JoUR-| undrums for bee-keepers. They ‘ will 


NAL a test for pure honey. 


well to repeat them. The following is 
the test in common use in chemical 
laboratories for detecting glucose in 
honey, as given by Prof. W.C. Pres- 
ton, of the State University, Iowa 
City, Iowa, who remarks as follows : 


Having noticed in your excellent 
BEE JOURNAL an inquiry for some 
simple method of detecting glucose, 
allow me to give yeur readers the test 
in common use in chemical 
tories. 

The test is sufficiently simple, and 
at the same time very delicate—and 
may, I think, be stated so plainly that 
the non-professional reader will find 
no difficulty in its practical applica- 
tion. It is based on the fact that if to 
a boiling alkaline solution of blue 
vitriol, a solution containing glucose 
be added, a red precipitate of cuprous 
oxide be immediately thrown down; 
while cane sugar will give the red pre- 
cipitate only after protracted boiling. 
It will be necessary to prepare the 
following solutions, which may be 
bottled up and kept for use as re- 
quired : 

1. One-half ounce blue vitriol dis- 
solved in one pint of rain water. 

2. Three ounces caustic potassa dis- 
solved in one pint of rain water. 

Also procure 
inches long, such as may be found at 
almost any drug store. Pour into this 
tube about a tablespoonful of the blue 
vitriol solution, and add about an 
equal amount of the solution of potassa 
—a light blue precipitate will be 
formed—now add a small quantity of 
the sweet substance to be tested (it is 
better to be in solution), and heat to 
boiling. If even a trace of glucose is 
present, it will be revealed by the red- 
dish tint immediately imparted to the 
liquor, best seen by looking down 
through the tube lengthwise. If there 
is much glucose, a red precipitate will 
sink to the bottom of the tube. 

It may be well to add that this test 





does not enable us to detect the adul- | 


teration of honey by manufactured 
glucose, inasmuch as all honey con- 


tains alarge percentage of the same | 


saccharrine substance—but pure, as 
formed in Nature’s laboratory—the 
nectaries of flowers. 


- ~——ee 


tar We have received ‘“Landreth’s | 


Companion for the Garden and Farm,” 
which is the Seed Catalogue of D. 
Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, for 
the one-hundredth year. 
didly illustrated and 
printed. Price 10 cents. 


gs ‘One Thousand and One Rid- 
dles,” by Nellie Greenway, is on our 
desk. It is published by J. 8S. Ogilvie 
& Co., 31 Rose Street, New York. 
Price 15 cents. 


handsomely 





labora- | 


a test tube about 6) 


Some Conundrums. 





| 
A correspondent sends us these con- 


> as is sometimes said of ordi- | 
nary jokes: 





Why is a colony of bees like the 
Bible? Because there is so much in 
it that we should practice before we 
preach. 

Why are bee-keepers’ reports like a 
load of potatoes, hauled over a rough | 
road? Because only the large ones | 
work to the top. 

Why is a*ee-keeper like a congress- 
man? Because he gets his pay by his 
colonies’ labor. 


-_- ~~ - + 


How Far will Bees Go for Honey? 


The London Journal of . Horticulture | 
. | 
answers the question thus: 





This is a question that has been ad- 
dressed to us by agardner, who states 
that bees find their way into his peach 
house every year, and he knows of no 
hives nearer than one and a half mile. 
On this subject Mr. Pettigrew has a| 
short chapter in his ‘* Handy Book of | 
Bees,” which we cite: ‘This ques-| 
tion we cannot answer with accuracy. 
Our experience in this matter goes 
dead against the wonderful stories 
that are told in some books. We read 
of bees flying 4, 7and 12 miles for 
food! Our bees will perish and die 
for want of food within three miles of 
good pasture. Our bees here never | 
find the hundreds of acres of Heather | 
which cover Carrington Moss within | 
three miles of them. In fine sunshiny | 
weather bees go farther from home| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





It is splen- | 


than they do in dark cloudy weather. | 


| But even in the best and brightest of | 


weather in June and July, very few, | 
if any, find their way home to their 


| old stand if removed three miles off. 


Moreover. the return of some bees 
does not prove that they travel three 
miles in search of food. It proves 
ithatsome of them go a little more 
than one mile and a half from. home, | 
and finding themselves on known pas- | 
tures within one mile and 
the old place, they return thither, 
| fogetting, as it were, where they last 
came from. I am, therefore, of opin- 
ion that very few bees go more than 
|two miles for food. Itis very desir- 


| able to have bees near the pasture on | 


which they work. Short journeys are 
not only a saving of labor to bees, but 
also a protection of their lives. When 
compelled to fly far for honey they are 
|often caught by showers and de- 
stroyed. In warm genial weather, 
with a superabundance of honey in 
flowers, bees will have it. They go 
| beyond the bounds of safety for it. 
Gentle showers do not stop out-door 
laborers. Black clouds often send 
them hurriedly home; but they are 
frequently caught, and die on the 
altar of their industry. Hives con- 
taining 8 pounds and 10 pounds of 
bees have lost two-thirds of their 
ranks by sudden showers in warm 
honey weather. Bees driven to the 





a half of | 





earth by showers do not die at once. 
If the following day be warm and 
fair the rays of the sun sometimes 
reanimate these storm-beaten crea- 
tures, and enable them to return to 


We have | pass in a crowd, if the crowd is large | their hives.” 
several times given tests, but it is | enough,’ 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 14, 1884 4 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 


up to this hour: 
CINCINNATI. 

HONEY —There is no excitement in the honey 
market. The demand for extracted honey is im- 

roving, but supplies being large, prices keep down. 

t brings 7@10c. on arrival. Arrivals of comb honey 
and demand for it, are in fair proportion. A choice 
articie in 4¢ Ib. sections brings 20c. per Ib. from 
store, and 16@1x8c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Scuarce; brings 28@32c. on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@22c. Dark and second quality, 
14@15c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bur- 
rels, 9@4610c.; dark, 8@9c. 

BEESWAX—Prime yellow,27@29 c. 

H.K. & F.B ‘THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Goes off slowly, and prices are lower on 
sections that are imperfectly filled. The demand 
seems to be chiefly for lots that are fancy in ap- 
pearance, and in every way perfect sales are made 
of 1 lb. sections at 15@20c.; 144@2 Ib. sections, 14@ 
isc.; dark and mixed in color, very slow, at about 
12@13c. Extracted honey steady, but limited de- 
mand; prices range from 7@10c. per Ib. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, at 28@35c., according to 
color and cleanliness. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HONEY—The extreme cold weather of the past 
week has put a check onthe movements of honey, 
both in and out, and some slight concessions made 
in prices. Extra choice, | and 2 Ib. sections, 17@ 
18c; dark and irregular, 15@i6c. Sales for the week 
about 2,000 Ibs; receipts 3,000. Extracted slow; 
sales about 2,500 Ibs., at 8@8c; receipts light. 

JEROME 'T'WICHELL, 514 Walnut Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Fancy comb is scarce, and prices for 
the same are tirm, but offerings of other descrip- 
tions receive little or noattention. White to extra 
white comb, 15@20c; dark to good, 9@11c; extrac- 
ted, choice to extra white, 6@7c; dark and cand- 
ied, 5}@— 

BEES W AX— Wholesale, 274@30c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY —In fair demand. 
strained and extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX—Firmer, at 30@3ic. 
W.'T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


Comb, 13@18c.; 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y— Honey continues in excellent demand, 
as reported last; every lot of choice white comb 
is taken up 4s fast as it comes at 18c. in quantity 
for 1 Ib. sections, and an occasional sale at 19; in 
avery few instances Only, 20c. has been reached. 
Broken lots and second quality is very slow sule. 
For extracted there is no demand. 

BEESW AX—Is eagerly inquired for at 28@30c., 
but none to supply the demand. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is rather dull, and supply 
more than exceeds the demand; would not advise 
shipments to this market. 2 lb. comb, 16@18c.; 1 Ib. 
comb, 18@20c.; extracted, 8@10c. 

BEESWAX —32@35¢. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


té A meeting of bee-keepers will 
be held at the residence of W. Cossens, 
Monee, Will Co., Ills., on Monday, 
Jan. 28, 1884. All friends of improved 
management of the apiary, are invi- 
ted to attend. 
A. WICHERTs, 
W. CossENs, 
B. HEYEN, 





Committee. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Cause of Moisture in Hives, etc. 





JAMES HEDDON. 


Although I have enough writing on 
apiculture without opening any con- 
troversy, yet when such is opened by 
others, and by misunderstanding or 
intent | am misunderstood or mis- 


moisture, I have reason to believe.| answer to one in the same issue by 
Let it be remembered that I am all| Mr. H. V. Train. 
along referring to times when the; The report of Ira Barber, on page 
temperature is above the freezing|12, deserves more than a —— 
point—such times as we are examin-|thought. A young man_reporte 
ing our colonies. | similarly upon the same subject about 
Mr. Balch has given us facts re-|12 years ago at our Kalamazoo Con- 
garding the condition of his bees| vention. If bees kept in so higha 
when taken from thedamp repository, | temperature can crawl outside and 
facts to which I was an eye witness, | Void and go back with safety, as in- 
as I have been to others similar. We /| ferred by Mr. Barber, most assuredly 
want to believe and know the truth, | they can breed, and use all the pollen 
whatever it may be,and we appre- they desire. Butit seems from this 
ciate learned theorizing, especially if | extensive experience that even in so 
correct, but it cannot force itself | high a temperature, as a rule, there is 
upon us as such while running con- | 20 breeding (see fourth line on page 
trary to such facts as given by Mr. | 12), and if such be the case, I should 








represented, not to have an uncon- 
trolable desire to reply would be 
something more than human. 

Allow me to call attention to Mr. 
Corneil’s quotations from my articles. 
After reading them can you see wh 
Mr. Corneil should suppose that I 
thought that the dampness in hives 
was mainly due to an accumulation of 
moisture caused by the absence of 
heat after the death of the bees? It 
seems to me that I have said enough 
in past articles.to give any reader who 
reads my articles as closely as Mr. 


Corneil must have done, to under- | 


stand that I was aware that respira- 
tion and transpiration were the main 
causes of dampness in bee hives. 

In examining my colonies in the 
spring, when a portion were dead and 
a portion alive, on several occasions I 
found much more dampness in the 
dead colonies than in the live ones, 
when all were treated precisely alike. 
Many colonies had a lesser and some 
a greater portion of their numbers 
dead, and in almost exact propotion 
to the numbers of living and dead so 
I found the moisture. This might 
lead some, and undoubtedly would 
lead Mr. Corneil to proneunce mois- 
ture the cause of the mortality, but I 
pronounced it the effect, and will pre- 
sent to you, what are to me, valid 
reasons for such a decision. First, if 
moisture is the cause of dysentery, 
why does not the mojsture folks ac- 
count for numerous such instances as 
given by Mr. Balch on page 6, cur- 
rent volume? Secondly, there is a 
law by which it isan effect in such 
cases as I have mentioned. During 
such temperature as we have at the 
season of the year mentioned, mois- 
ture seeks the colder substances and 
places, upon the same principle that 
the pitcher of ice water placed upon 
the summer dinner table gathers 
moisture upon its outer surface. 

Upon this principle you see, as long 
as there were live bees enough in a 
hive to keep the temperature above 
that surrounding it, 
moisture would take place. As soon 
as no life was leftin the hive, anda 
rise in temperature left the combs, 
honey, etc., colder than the outside 
air, condensation would take place in 
the hive on the same principle that 
our cellars are damper in summer 
than in winter. Said dampness does 
not come from the earth. but from 


the warmer atmosphere outside, gov- 


erned by the law above mentioned. 


That the bodies of the dead bees may | 


contribute to this accumulation of 


Balch. To reply to Mr. Balch’s last | 20t expect any consumption of pollen 
| question in his valuable article, I will | #5 4 free and unrestricted choice o 
| say, that before I kept bees I learned | f00d is left to the bees in such tem- 


from observing others, that the best perature. This is the fourth or fifth 


| way to gain self-respect, as well as 
| the respect of others, was to frankly 
own right up when knowingly beaten 
in discussion. That open confession 
was not only good for the soul, but 
| Wholesome for the opinions of others. 
| In recalling to memory all that I can 
|of my controversies with Mr. Balch, 
Icallto mind no other occasion for 
such concession. If I remember cor- 
rectly, this occurred in the second 
year of my bee-keeping, and upon 
that ground I ask Mr. Balch to ex- 
cuse my weakness in supposing that 
his bright, healthy bees ought to 
have been all dead coming from such 
a damp, moldy pit—more especially 
when this dampness was a common 
dread, and even yet our scientific 
friend across the line believes it to be 
the Gorgon of our honeyed hopes. 


Let me say to Mr. Turner that my 
ease without the divisions (which he 
did not use) is not my case at all, nor 
is it worth the tenth part as much as 
the one I use, in my estimation. With 
our leading honey-producers, the tide 
has been steadily moving away from 
the use of glass in surplus-storing 
supers or cases, and when with this 
class of bee-keepers the tide turns 
back upon itself, will be time enough 
for me to begin to think of going back 
over the old, oldground. Mr. Turner 
cites to my average yield of honey. 
No greater mistake has ever been 
made than that of attaching impor- 
tance to the arguments of him whose 
name appears under a big report, 
simply because of such report. First, 
isthe report true? Secondly, if so, 
are the conditions causing it neces- 
sarily coupled with great wisdom ? 
Here, we have not had much over half 
a crop of nectar secreted by the flora 
jsince I first saw the name of Mr. 
|Turner, and, perhaps, since Mr. 
| Turner first saw mine. I am not old 





| year of dotage. 
| I believe I knew less about bee- 


| keeping, in all its branches, ten years | 


j}ago than at present. At that time! 
| scored pro rata yields far in advance 
| of that reported by Mr. Turner, and I 
think — to any thing I have seen 
reported this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. If Ishould get another such 
yield the coming season, shall I re- 
| write my article against the use of 
movable -sided cases? Mr. Balch’s 


article, seems to me, to be a concise | 


|it has worked considerably upon my 


| uable. 


time that my attention has been 
called to this principle, and though 


mind each time, never more strongly 
than now, for Mr. Barber is known to 
| us as a practical man of integrity and 
| ability, and his report is upon a scale 
sufficiently large to make it more val- 
While this high temperature 
may save the bees, again the low 
| tempered cellaris not a cause of the 
| disease, because many are the apiaries 
\thatcome out of such cellars in ex- 
| cellent condition. 

I wish Mr. Barber would tell us 
more aboutit. Tell us how long he 
has wintered in this high temperature. 
All about his successes and failures, 
and conditions accompanying them. 
Where is Dr. Southard upon this win- 
tering question? Come out Doctor 
and give us your experience, observa- 
tions and conclusions. No matter 
with whom they may run crosswise, 
we cannot afford to do without them. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal 


“ Button Bush Honey” Again. 


REV. M. MAHIN, D. D. 








In the BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 2, 
1884, R. 8S. Becktell writes about but- 
ton bush honey, and ~— that it is far 
inferior to buckwheat honey, that it 
has a very sickening taste, and that it 
is black and stingy. I am very cer- 
tain that he is mistaken in supposing 
that the honey he describes was gath- 
ered from button bush, and that while 
his bees were working on that shrub 
they were getting large quantities of 
honey from some other and unob- 
served source. 

sutton bush (cephalanthus acciden- 
| talis) used to abound in this section, 





no excess of| enough to yet have reached my first| until the ponds were drained and 


|cleared up; and in the earlier days of 
my bee-keeping my bees gathered a 
good deal of honey from it. 

I am sure that Mr. Becktell is mis- 
taken, because while button bush 
abounded in the locality of my apiary 
I have never seen any such honey as 
he describes, and his must have been 
gathered from some plant that does 
not grow in this vicinity. I have had 
abundant opportunity to determine 
the quality of button bush honey, 
having repeatedly removed it with the 
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extractor almost as soon as it was 
gathered. In color it is as light and 


clear as white clover honey or any 
other I have ever seen. Its flavor is 
mild and pleasant. But it has one dis- 
agreeable quality—it will begin to 
granulate almost as soon as it is 
stored. I have found little round pel- 
lets of sugar to abound in it, when 
extracting it in the month of August. 
But notwithstanding its propensity to 
ranulate, I will take all the button 
yush honey I can get. 

New Castle, Ind., Jan. 2, 1884. 


— ee 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The New Races of Bees. 


FRANK BENTON. 





Coming from aman whom I have 
been accustomed to regard as pretty 
generally correct in his conclusions in 
regard to bee matters, and honest in 
the statement of the same, the views 
of Mr. G. M. Doolittle, as expressed 
on page 500 of the BEE JOURNAL for 
Oct. 10, surprised .me exceedingly. 
All my experience in beo-heoping bas 
tended to make me value prolificness 
in a queen above all other qualities— 
to regard it, in fact, as the basis of 
all suecess in honey-production. If 
we have the workers in a hive when 


manage these bees so as to get the 
workers —_ for the harvest. And 
this is a sim 


his reported success in raising comb 
honey! Why, if I should take an 


Eastern bees ? 


Mr. Doolittle further says: ‘ They 
have another exceedingly bad feature, 
which is, that before the young 
queens are fertilized in the parent 
hive which has cast a swarm, fertile 
queenlesscolony.” Notatall. Ifleft 
Eastern races are just as sure as 
those of any other race to become 
fertile and commence laying, and if 
fertile workers have commenced lay- 
ing in the hives, they will almost in- 
variably disappear without occasion- 
ing the least trouble. Eastern bees 
are more liable than other races to 
have fertile workers. Palestine (Holy 
Land) bees more so than Syrians. 
| But this “bad feature” is by no 
means such a difficult thing to cure 





the harvest opens, we are sure of|With them as with other bees. I 
honey. This Mr. Doolittle will not | Usually give little heed to it; intro- 
deny, nor can he say that the individ- | duce queens, even virgin queens, put 
ual workers of the Eastern races are|in queen-cells, or give them brood 
not the best of honey-gatherers. But | and let them rear a queen. This they 
he admits, yes,even claims it as a|Tarely fail to do, but carries with it 


fault, that the queens of the ‘ Holy 
Land” bees, as he calls them, are ex- 
ira prolific. Where, then, lies the 
fault? What is the reason Mr. Doo- 
little finds these bees ‘* practically 
good for nothing for his locality ?” 
Ile suys: ‘‘ These bees seem to think 
that a large flow of honey should 
mean lots of brood, so at brood-rear- 
ing they go.” (That is just what I 
want them todo whenever the weather 
will permit.) Then follows the state- 
ment that, ‘“‘when fall arrives, we 
have a hive overflowing with bees.” 
(That is what I want and can have, 
not in the fall, alone, but from spring 
until fall with these bees.) 

Further on he says: ‘* All areaware 
of iny views regarding the secret of 
honey-producing being to get the 
bees just inthe right time for the 
honey harvest (neither too early nor 
too late), that being of more moment 
than any one other thing pertaining 
tohoney-producing. Admitted. But 
he gets his bees ‘‘ when fall arrives !”’ 
Oh, well, the next sentence sets that 
allright(?) ‘*That the Syrian bees 


| the objectionable feature of allowing 
| the fertile workers time to get nice 
| worker-combs filled with drone brood, 
|and to waste honey in rearing these 
|useless fellows. These are, 
| opinion, by far the worst features of 
the fertile worker tendencies of the 
|** new races.” 
| In his closing paragraph, Mr. Doo- 
| little gets back to the race of bees 


| with which he originally stated, the | 


|** Holy Lands.” He says: How- 
}ever, asin all respects, unless it is in 
wintering, they are inferior to the 
|Italians. I felt warranted in doing 
away with them entirely, and, to-day, 
\finds my yard without a Holy Land 
bee in it.” Now, if Mr. Doolittle 
really means ** Holy Land ” bees, that 
is, bees from Palestine proper, and 
not from Syria, and will throw in the 
|** wintering” and leave out most of 
| the ** respects,’ I will agree that the 
statement is correct. In other words, 
the bees that come from south of the 
| mountain-range that extends from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Mediterranean, 
terminating in Mt. Carmel, the true 


cannot be thus managed in this local- | ‘* Holy Land” or Palestine bees stand 
ity is the reason of my sayin they /in my list of good bees, fifth, or after 
are practically good for nothing.” | Cyprian, Syrian, Carniolan and Ital- 
Passing by, for the moment, the fact |ian bees. They are inferior to Ital- 
that Mr. Doolittle starts out with) ians in temper, in not clinging to the 
“Holy Land” bees and concludes | combs,in wintering qualities, and in 
with a very different race, the Syrian| that they are more easily pestered 
bee, | would point out here that Mr.! with fertile workers, and, though 
Doolittle, after having admitted that | superior to Italians in beauty, in pro- 
these Eastern bees are especially in- | lificness, in defending their hives, in 
clined to rear brood whenever food is | strength and rapidity of flight, aud in 
coming in, then a he fails to get | diligence in collecting stores, still on 
his hive filled with bees until fall,| account of the grave faults just men- 


| 


e confession on the part | have ever seen. 
of Mr. Doolittle that he cannot ac-|domens usually show three lemon- 
complish what, to use his own words, | yellow bands, but all are not equally 
‘‘is of more moment than any one| well marked, the variation i 
other thing pertaining to honey-pro-| same hive often being quite striking. 
ducing.” How does this agree with| Their bodies show a 


apprentice in bee-culture, this would | 
be one of the first things I would | 
teach him! and with no bees could it | 
be more easily accomplished than with | 


workers spring up, and the result is a | 


to themselves the young queens of | 


Italians. They are the smallest bees 
of the species Apis-melifica that I 
heir pointed ab- 


in the 


remarkable 
elongation when filled, and such 
workers, if well marked, are very 
handsome. The thorax, the edge of 
each abdominal ring, and the tip of 
the abdomen are covered with very 
dense gray fuzz giving them the ap- 


| pearance of having been dusted with 


flour. The drones, especially, have a 
very thick coat of iron-gray fuzz on 
both thorax and abdomen. The 
queens have rather elongated bodies, 
often a beautiful yellow in color, 
though many of them are leather- 
colored. Palestine bees are very 
liable to fly into a passion upon slight 
provocation, and when once aroused, 
are not easily sabdued in any way. 

have noticed a remarkable variation 


| in the disposition of different colonies 


in my! 


and jollows by saying that he cannot! tioned, I put them, all in all, after! 


| greater 


| Lebanon only a 


of these bees. This, with their irreg- 
ular markings, is a proof that the 
race is not well established, that is, it 
leans first toward one type, then to- 
ward another. 

In general, these bees are difficult 
to manage. They crawl from the 
frames upon one’s hands, and quite 
impudently creep under sleeves and 
cuffs, biting the flesh, and then often 
curving their bodies and stinging. 
They crawl on the combs and drop off 
much like black bees. In a cold 
climate they die off in winter and 
spring, somewhat as did the Egyptian 
bees when brought to Europe and 
America; in fact, after four years’ 
experience with the bees of Palestine, 
I regard them as constituting an in- 
constant race, forming a connecting 


link between the Syrian and the 
Egyptian bees, resembling more 


nearly the Egyptians than any other 
race, yet to be preferred rather than 
the latter, although not equal to the 
Syrians. Such is the true ‘‘ Holy 
Land” bee. , 

Going northward on the mainland 
lying adjacent to the Mediterranean 
we tind, after passing the mountain 
range above mentioned, a very differ- 
ent bee—the race of Syria proper. 
These bees are larger and more golden 
yellow than those of Palestine, very 
uniform in general color and markings. 
The queens are generally larger, a 
number are yellow rather 
than leather-colored, and they are 
even more proliffe than the queens of 
Palestine. The drones, instead of 
being such a complete gray in color, 
are more or less mottled with yellow. 
The workers do not run on the combs, 
nor do they drop off at all. They can 
be handled much more easily than the 
bees of Palestine, and. even if aroused 
are less vindictive. They are beauti- 
ful bees. The fuzz on their bodies is 
brown, with just a tinge of gray, and 
the three golden-yellow bands are dis- 
tinct and never lacking. The type is 
well fixed, and in all parts of the 
distinctly golden 
yellow, active, strong-winged race is 
to be found, which distinguishes itself 
for its proliticness and its good honey- 
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ape qualities. In short, we see 
1ere a race far more closely related to 
the eeeee than to the Palestines, 
and, like the Cyprians, they winter 
better than do fealian bees; while, 
with care, they can be manipulated 
more rapidly than Italians. Such is 
the Syrian race of bees, which, if in- 
troduced into America in its purity, 
cannot fail to find favor with the mass 
of intelligent apiarists. 

I never recommended the ‘* Holy 
Land” bee further than the above | 
recommends it, and, though I have | 
better facilities for procuring these | 
bees than the Syrians, and can get | 
them at a somewhat less cost, yet I | 
must state my conviction that, of the | 
two races, the Syrian is decidedly the | 
preferable one. I have addressed | 
many queens of each race to Europe | 
and America, and have never failed | 
to mark plainly on each box the name 
of the locality from which its con- | 
tents came, so that if, in the face of | 
my remonstrances, some have per- | 
sisted in mixing them together and | 
calling them all “Holy Land” | 
queens, I am not to be blamed for the | 
present jumbled up state of public | 
opinion regarding Eastern bees. Nor | 
should the good bees of Syria forever | 
beara bad name because somebody | 
chose to make them associate with | 
bad company. For my part I have} 
always called, and shall continue to} 
call, the bees from north of the| 
mountain range mentioned Syrian | 
bees, and to restrict the term Pales- | 
tine bees to those from the south of | 
that range. leaving the name * Holy | 
Land” as applied to bees for such as | 
have a mortal dread of being too ex- | 
act in their work and modes of ex- 
pression. 

Munich, Germany, Nov. 3, 1883. 





| Mr. Benton makes a fine distinction 
between Syrian and Palestine bees. A 
glance at the map of Asia will show | 
that Palestine is a portion of Syria) 
bounded on the North by Lebanon, | 
and on the South by the Desert of | 
Arabia. Syria comprises this whole | 
land, but runs North to Asia Minor, | 
and East to Persia. It might be said 
with as much propriety that natives | 
of the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
or any other Province or Country in| 
America, were not Americans! There | 
may possibly bea difference in the bees | 
of Northern Syria or Palestine, but) 
the bees of Palestine, or the “ Holy | 
Land” (as some call them), are as} 
properly named Syrian, as the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico are called American, 
or the people of Scotland called Brit- 
ish.—ED.] 


-_-—~e + «+ 


(The Mahoning gmy Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will be held in the 
Town Hallat Newton Falls, on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 24, 1884. As this is the 
meeting to elect officers, every mem- 
ber and all interested in the produc- 
tion and sale of honey, are requested 
to be present. 





E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Premium List for Bees and Honey. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I see by page 643 of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1883 that I am called upon for 
an article upon the above subject, and 
that Mr. Clute also desires criticisms 
upon the list that he has offered. Be- 
fore reading Mr. Clute’s list, I had 
prepared one which I intended offer- 
ing to the committee on the revision 
of the apiarian department of our 
state fair premium list, but after read- 
ing Mr. Clute’s list I feel like making 
a few slight changes. The premiums 
offered in the poultry department of 
our state fair premium list amount to 
over 3300, and, like Mr. Clute, I had 

laced the amount of premiums in the 
yee-keeping department atabout $300. 

In regard to offering premiums upon 
the different varieties of bees, I think 
the amount offered should be the same 
upon each variety. As to which is 
the best variety, opinions differ; and 
it does not seem right that the one 
who prepares the premium list should 
decide which is the best variety, and 
then put the highest premiums upon 
the kind that he considers best, and 
more upon the one that he considers 
the least desirable. Upon each breed 
of hens the premium is the same, and 
the same is true of different breeds of 
cattle and sheep, why should the bees 
be made an exception ? 

If we can have suitable buildings, I 
too, should be in favor of public ma- 
nipulations with bees, but Iam de- 





cidedly opposed to allowing bees their 
liberty on the fair grounds, at the! 
same time that visitors are present ; I | 


| have seen too much trouble from this | 


source. Just as soon as our bees be- 
come a nuisance at fairs, and annoy 
the public, just so soon will we be 
obliged to ** fold up our tents and steal 
silently away.” 

I also object to the putting of comb 
honey on a par with extracted honey. 
To bring comb honey toa fair, that 
is, enough to make a creditable dis- 
play, is a risky undertaking, much 
more than the bringing of extracted : 
and the man who takes the risk should 
be suitably rewarded. 

The classification of honey 
‘* white clover,” “‘ linden,” and ‘fall 
honey,’ may be well enough in the 
west, but I think it unnecessary here 
in Michigan, as we seldom fail of hay- 


ing some of all three kinds. 

The offering of separate premiums 
upon honey-producing plants pressed 
and mounted, and those in bloom, 
seems to me undesirable, for the rea- 
son that, at the time that fairs are 
held, only fall-blooming plants could 
be exhibited in bloom, while flowers 
can be pressed and mounted so nicely, 
as to be almost nicer than when in 
bloom. 

Neither do I like the plan of offer- 
ing premiums upon so many different 
points in bee hives, I would offer a 
premium for the best hive, all things 
considered. 

There is just one more thing that I 
would ‘* tear to pieces,” and that is the 
offering of a premium, for the largest 


into 











yield of honey from one colony and 
its increase; not but what kee-keep- 
ers would honestly report, but some 
one who failed to get the premiums 
might think differently, and there 
might be hard feelings, criminations 
and re-criminations. Let no premi- 
ums be offered upon ound that 
cannot be shown and proved by the 
exhibit. There are some things that 
Mr. Clute has not mentioned upon 
which I would offer a a. ut 
the list that I append will show what 
they are. 

I am thankful, indéed, that Mr. 
Clute has “stirred up” this matter, 
and that too, in just the ‘nick ’o 
time.”’ 

First Second 


Prem. Prem. 
Best colouy Italian bees in observa- 
ORET RIVER. oc cccccvecescccsccccesocs $10 00 5 00 
Beat colony Syrian bees in observa- 
CREF Bee scctpovctqnsctsvensceqsce 10 00 5 00 
Best colony black bees in observato- 
CP BEVED cccccccecs svccceseccsoces 10 00 5 00 
Note —The observatory hives must have at least 


two sides of gias-. In awarding premiums purity 
of race and numerical strength must be con- 
sidered. Bees must not be aliowed to fly while 
visitors are present. 


Best and largest display of ful! colo- 


nies of different races of bees. ..$10 00 5 00 
Largest collection of queen bees, 

BVO. c ccccvccccccccccesqeoece: seescoe 8 00 5 00 
Largest display of bees under glass, 

80 arranged as to be handled by 

WERNER. cccccce sesccegocscccss sees 10 00 5 00 
Largest and best display of comb 

ROMO non ceccccges epedscccsecesccese 20 00 10 00 
Largest and best display of extract- 

GE BOI occ cncccccsecsccccscctcccs 15 00 8 00 
Best specimen of comb honey, not 

Jess than ten pounds, quality and 

manner of putting up for mar- 

ket to be considered ............. 10 00 5 00 
Beet specimen extracted honey, not 

less than ten pounds, quality 

and manner of putting up for 

the market to be considered...... 8 00 400 
Best 10 pound beeswax............. . 500 3 00 
Largest and best collection of honey 

producing plants, pressed and 

mounted, orin bloom........ ... 10 00 5 00 
Largest and best collection of api- 

cultural literature................ 10 00 5 00 
Best bee hive, all things considered 10 00 5 00 
test homey extractor.... .....--.++«+ 8 00 40 
Best comb foundation machine..... 10 00 5 00 
Best specimen comb foundation.... 3 00 200 
Best bee smoker............seceeeeeees 3 00 200 
Best honey knife for uncapping .... 2 00 140 
Best wax @Xtractor. .........-seeeeeeee 3 00 200 
Best section honey box.......-...+.+. 200 1 00 
Largest and best collection of apiar- 

ian implements. .............++.+5+ 10 00 5 00 
Largest, best, and most interesting 

and instructive exbibit, ail things 

Comspidered. ...... . 6. cceeeeceeecenee 10 00 5 00 


Then, friends, as Mr. Clute says, 
‘*T am quite willing that this list of 
mine shall be knocked into splinters, 
if fram its ruins can be evolved the 
perfect list ;’? but you must be lively 
about it, for the time when these lists 
must be used is close at hand. 

Rogersville, Mich. 
><> eo 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Essentials in Comb-Honey Racks. 








GEO. F. WILLIAMS. 


As bee-keepers are waiting for the 
coming of spring in order to begin 
active operations among the bees, it 
seems to me that this is the very best 
time for a discussion of section racks. 
I think thatafriendly discussion of 
those racks in use, with suggestions 
as to their improvement, founded 


both on fact and reason, will ultimate- 
ly lead to the adoption of the best. 
Some racks are adapted to individual 
hives only, but to be the acme of per- 
fection they should be suitable for any 
hive, no matter how made, andtoa 
frame of any size. 
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The following are the principle fea- By the use of a reversable rack we | selves, and in so doing each one can 
tures which I think must be combined get our combs built solidly against 
| D 


in a perfect rack : 


oth the top and bottom of the sec- 


| be secured by their wings. . 
| 2. Dr. Donhoff dissected bees in 


1. Itshould be made solid, having | tions, which adds very much to the | November, and did not find a particle 


no movable sides. a 
2. There should be no partitions. 


appearance of our honey as well as to 
| its stability, which advantage can not 


8. It should be so made and ar-| be over-rated when it is to be handled 
ranged that the bees have direct or | much, or shipped to a distant market. 


continuous passage ways from the | 


I remember, when at the Cincinnati | 


brood chamber into the sections ; there | COnvention, over a year ago, D. A. 
should be neither honey-board or bee- ory held up a section of honey and 


space between the brood chamber and 


told in his forcible manner, how to 


sections, nor should there be a bee- | get comb honey that would take the 


space between the different tiers of | 
sections. 
4. It should be reversible. 
5. It should be so made as to serve 


remium every time. It was simply 


p 

to reverse the sections when partly 
| filled. 

As racks are generally made, the | 24 


as a half-story on asingle-walled hive, | bees can not pass directly up from the 


without an extra covering. 


outside of the side comb into the sec- 


6. It should be so arranged as to| tions, but they must go in toward the 


permit the bees to ascend from the | 


outside of outside combs directly into | tl ; 
| second rows of sections, before ascend- 
As to the first. durability. if noth-|i™g- That this is a disadvantage any | 
ing more, would be a sufficient argu-|°@€ can well see; for we wish to give | 
our bees every advantage possible, be- 

cause upon so doing we add just so 
much to our profits, be it ever so little. | 


the outside of the side sections. 


ment in its favor; but there are! 
others,—convenience in handling, no 
falling apart, always in shape and | 
ready for use. 


Never in my experience as a bee-| all racks, I think there would be less | 


center of the hive until they come to 


1e passage between the first and 


If this improvement was made to 


keeper, could I conceive why any one — that the side sections were 


wanted partitions in a section rack ; | the 


ast to be filled. It may be that 


it not only costs time and money to| We are laying the blame of half- 


put them in, but, when they are in, | 
they occupy space that ought to be| 
filled with sections. 

On page 637 of BEE JoURNAL Mr. 
Heddon quotes more than a column 
from the specifications of the Lang- 
stroth patent, in order to demonstrate | 
his 4th principle upon which all hives 
should be constructed, viz.: That ‘‘the 
sections should never rest on each 
other or on the brood frames.” 

At the bottom of the middle column 
on the above page we find this : ‘‘This 
shallow chamber, while it greatly 
facilitates the storage of honey in 
large receptacles, is especially adapt- 
ed to securing it in small ones, which 
usually meet with the readiest sale.” 

After-experience changed Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s views, which, had Mr. H. 
known, he probably would not have 
quoted quite so much ; for on the very 
next page he (Mr. L.) says: *‘ I see no 
reason why sections for comb honey 
may not be set, to the best advantage, 
directly on these sheets. Before giv- 
ing up my apiary, [found that small 
boxes were much more readily filled 
by Italian bees, when put directly on 
top of the frames; and that, Lew 
ever admirably the shallow chamber 
answered for black bees, the Italians 
plainly wanted nothing to do with it.” 

The advantage of setting the rack 
directly on the frames are: 





finished side sections on the glass 


sides of some crates, while the want 
|of a direct passage way is just aS|as bein 


much to blame. 
New Philadelphia, O. 


-_ + 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Dysentery without Pollen. 





WM. F. KANZLER. 





We, the readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL, are under very high obligations 
to Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, for he 
brought before us Dr. Donhoff, a 
very competent witness in our pollen 
controversy, in Vol. XIX, page 641. 
Dr. Donhoff was a great chemist, and 
aclose observer, and settled, micro- 
scope in hand, many disputed ques- 
tions in bee-life. Please allow me to 
add some more facts brought out by 
Dr. Donhoff. 

1. Cold is the cause of dyseatery. 
Dr. Donhoff brought well-filled bees, 
in two small boxes, and put one of 
these boxes under his shirt on his 
breast for 24 hours, where the ther- 
mometer showed 724¢° ; the other box 
he placed in aroom where the tem- 


| of pollen in their stomach, but found 
—— in their intestines in February 

xy bees which had brood, and by 
| those which had no brood (II, 274). 

3. Prof. Leuckart, another great 
chemist, found by dissecting in No- 
|vember no pollen, but in the middle 
|of Decembey; and was able, out of the 
| excrement of the plants, to tell where- 
from the pollen was gathered (II, 241). 

4. In the stomach of the queen and 
| drones no pollen has been found (II, 

74) 


242). 

Thus, it is proved that bees eat 
|pollen, but it is not proved that out 
|of the eating dysentery will follow, 
|for,in the experiment at No. 1, we 
find dysentery without pollen. 
| Spencer Co., Ind., Jan. 1, 1884. 


_ ——_-- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Stings and Their Poison. 





R. J. KENDALL. 





| I was much interested in reading 
the report of the second day’s Michi- 
gan state convention, and especially 
that portion devoted to ** Is Bee Keep- 
ing Healthful ?” The title struck me 
novel for I thought the 
healthfulness of bee keeping was one 
|of the settled things of life, and tha 
|the thing had definitely advancec 
| from theory to fact. But from the ex- 
| pressions given at the convention, my 
|ideas on this score are shown to be 
| mistaken utterly. 

When bee keepers like James Hed- 
don, Dr. Mason, Mr. Millard and pos- 
sibly hundreds of others, whose ex- 
perience I do not know, state that bee 


| poison renders them nearly 
“helpless,” it is indeed a revelation 


|to one like me who had got it firmly 
fixed in mind that the poison from 
stings merely had ill effects at the 
start. In fact I had began to believe 
that stings were like tobacco,—only 
made one sick for the first, but after- 
ward became more desirable than 
otherwise. 

In a late JOURNAL I read an article 
that tended to prove that the acid bee 
poison was really of great benefit to 
the human system. his illusion is 
dispelled. 

My own experience has been of such 
a nature as to render me a little skep- 








perature was 50° to 59°. In opening | tical of the beneficial and delightful 
the boxes, after 24 hours, he found the | results from bee stings. But in spite 
first box as clean as before, but the|of this experience when I read what 
second box, kept in the colder room, | Root, Quinly, Newman, Cook, and in 





1. The bees will not fasten it so| soiled with discharges. After repeat- 
tightly as where the bee-space and|ing this experiment several times, 
honey-board are used. Every bee-|and giving the same results, he con- 
keeper knows what an amount of|cluded that bees, if they live in a 
comb is generally built in the bee-| temperature of from 50° to 59°, will 
space and consequently of the effort | contract dysentery—(Apendix to F. 
required to remove the rack. 2. The| Huber’s work, Vol. II, page 244, by G. 
building of these pieces of comb re- | Kleine.) 
quires time and material, hence we| Any one who will repeat this ex- 


arrive at our second reason, viz.: Less | periment can get well-filled bees, if | 
work for the bees and no waste of wax. | he follows theadvice of Mr. Doolittle— | 

8. The bees will go into the sections | whose writings are an honor to our} 
disturb a} 


much sooner. lvaluable JOURNAL—and 


\fact nearly all the writers say about 
it, I thought I must be mistaken, and 
that I was not hurt at all, in spite of 
the convincing nature of a bee sting, 
in popular imagination. 

I began keeping bees by getting one 
colony said to be Italians, in the fall 
lof 1882. I got them in October and 
|they had plenty of winter stores. 
During the few days of autumn and 
the fine days of early winter, I used 
to open the hive, take out the frames 
and look them over (to learn some- 


4. More comb honey. 
5. Easy and quick manipulation. 


colony of bees, then they will rush| thing.) I took off the roof and put 
head foremost into, cells and fill them-! my face close to them. I had no cover 
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on my face or hands, and used very 
little smoke indeed. I never received 
a sting. By May 1883, my brother 
had divided this colony, getting stung 
afew times. In May I got three more 
full colonies of *‘ Italian’ bees, said 
to be very gentle, and when the apir- 
ist from whom I bought the three 
looked at my others, he pronounced 
them Cyprians, and told me I would 
have trouble in handling them. 


When I had got them all together 
and looked at them evenings, I began 
with bare hands, arms and face. The 
bees soon taught me, if I wanted to 
be presentable during the day at the 
office, I must wear a veil over my face 
any way. My hands got stung all the 
same and al) the bees.seemed alike. 
There was not a pin to choose be- 
tween them. Those stings felt like 
the prick of a we and came usually so 
unexpectedly that I had proven my- 
self not to be the ‘“ captain of the 
Pinafore”’’ before I could recollect 
that I had sworn off swearing. 

The stings were followed by swell- 
ing, but the pain was no more than 
that caused by a pin’s smart. The 
swollen parts felt water-soaked like 
dropsy, and at first a slight dull ache 
was felt if I pressed them and they 
then subsided with itching. 

So things went on, the bees getting 
worse instead of better. I might be 
as gentle asa mother with her new 
born babe and speak as kindly to them 
as my tongue could frame words, but 
it was of no use, they got to hate the 
very sight of me, apparently, as much 
as a debtor does a dun, and would 
have no truce at all. 

In the latter part of July, or early 
in August, I was handling them one 
day and got two or three stings, one 
near the heel. These stings instead 
of going on painlessly swelling, 
rankled, and hurt keenly for some 
half an hour, but t did not swell at 
all. I could not understand this. It 
was new to me. During the latter 
part of the summer, and through the 
autumn the bees kept on being savage, 
and I took to wearing gloves. ThenI 
could handle them. 

On Christmas day, 1883, I opened 
my hives and looked them over and 
got one sting that neither hurt nor 
swelled beyond the preliminary prick. 
Here was another phase of the matter. 

Perhaps it should be stated that the 
year 1883 has been a failure, so far as 
a honey crop is concerned, and I have 
not taken a pound of honey from the 
bees, but on the contrary had to feed 
them. There my first year of experi- 
ence with bee stings ends. 

I have learned this, that the effects 
of the sting vary on my own person. 
Is this caused by change in myself, or 
by the temper the bees happen to be 
in? And, again, does the temper of 
the bees result or be affected by the 
honey flow ? 

I think if this question of stings 
and results were investigated a little 
more, it might have much result in 
the number of bee keeping beginners, 
and might reduce the “Blasted Hopes” 
list to a minimum. Many inquirers 


into the mysteries of keeping bees, 
might —- deem the game not 


worth the candle, if they have to ex- 








pect ill effects from bee stings perma- 
nently, and think that to be helpless 
almost, is paying a little too dear for 
keeping bees; and surely no one will 
content that itis not better to give 
such clear warning rather than let 
them buy their experience by cere | 
stung—and then getting so disguste 
as to throw it up. 

Again to professional bee keepers, 
being stung is no luxury ; and if sting- 
ing could be controlled it would be to 
them aboon. Smoke will not always 
control bees, neither will offering 
them sweets. They would rather 
sting than eat, sometimes. As toem- 
brocations ; well, so far as lam con- 
cerned, they seem to do as much good 
as if I spat on my fingers and snapped 
them. and no more. What can be 
done then? I donot know; but I do 
think, if we could have a few experi- 
ences that we would arrive at so much 
of asolution as to get a pretty good 
line towards it. In this Lene I have 
ventured to trouble you with mine. 

Austin, Texas. 





oo 2 | 
For the American Bee Journal. 
Experience with Cellar Wintering. | 


HENRIETTA F. BULLER. 





I have just been reading Mr. Balch’s 
account of his success in wintering 
bees in a cellar dripping with mois- 
ture, and his hives all sealed up tight 
on top. He ought also to have told 
the temperature of his cellar. Per- 
haps he will do so at some future 
time. 

Mr. Ira Barber advocates a very 
high temperature, and says: ‘‘ Kee 
the bees warm, and they can eat all 
the pollen they care to; and, unless 
some of them get to breeding, you 
will see no sign of dysentery.”’ How 
does he keep them from breeding in 
such a high temperature ? 

In 1881 I put 3 colonies in frame 
hives and one in a box hive into a 
newly built bee-house, which was 
quite damp, and the temperature was 
never above 38°, and often down to 
34°. The frame hives had cushions 
filled with sawdust over the frames, 
and bees were strong in the spring, 
when I took them out; the combs 
were dry and the bees healthy, no 
spring dwindling. The box hive with 
a small hole in the top, got very damp, 
and the bees all died be ore the winter 
was half over. 

In 1882 I put 8 colonies in frame 
hives and one into a box hive into the 
same house, which was then dry. 
They were provided with cushions as | 
before; the temperature about the! 
same, and the results the same. The | 
bees in frame hives all did well ; those 
in the box hivedied. Before I put my | 
bees away I was advised to leave the | 
waxed quilts 1 used in summer over | 
them, and put chaff cushions on, but I | 
said, ‘‘no, thank you.” The person 
who gave me the advice “tay 60 colo- | 
nies away in a cellar under a barn; I 
presume, though I am not sure, with 
the waxed quilts over them, and all 
but 12 of the 60 were dead in the} 
spring, and they even were very weak. | 
He says the honey was sour, but, no| 





doubt, it was sweet enough when the 
bees stored it. 

Mr. Balch thinks more bees are 
killed by having the repositories too 
dry than too damp, but, judging from 
the amount of frost that accumulates 
in the ventilating pipe in cold weather, 
I should say the breath of the bees, or 
the evaporation from them must keep 
the air moist enough. 

In 1880 I began with 1 colony of 
bees in a box hive, which I transferred 
to a frame hive. The next year I 
Italianized them, and this fall I had 
increased my stock to 29 colonies, and 
had a surplus of 350 pounds of comb 
honey and 800 pounds of extracted, 
this last summer. 

Campbellford, Ont., Jan. 5, 1884. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1884. Time and place of Meeting. 


Jan. 22-24.—Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Jan 23.—8. E. Mich., at Adrian, Mich. 
H. C. Markham, Sec. 
Jan. 24.—Mahoning Valley, at Newton Falls. 
E. W. Turner, Sec. 
Jan. 28.—Bee-Keepers’ meeting at Monee, Ills. 
A. Wicherts, W,Cossens, B. Heyen, Com. 
March 5.—N. E. Michigan, at Lapeer, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
Mar. 29.—Union Association, at Dexter, lowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, lowa. 
April 18.—lowa Central, at Winterset, lowa. 
J. E. Pryor, 8ec. 
Oct. 11, 12.—Northern Mich., at Alma, Mich. 
F. A. Paimer, S8ec., McBride, Mich. 
Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
¢@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 
a_i 


Convention Notices. 





@@ The Southeastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention will be held 
at Adrian, Mich., in the Plymouth 
Church Chapel, Jan. 23, 1884; morning, 
afternoon and orenas session. 

I. D. Currine, Pres. 

H. C. MARKHAM, Sec. 





The 15th annual convention of the 
Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the City Hall at 
Syracuse, N. Y., on the 22, 23 and 24 
days of January 1884. 

his will be the largest and most 
interesting convention of bee-keepers 
ever held in America. ae! of the 
most scientific apiarists in the coun- 
try will take partin the discussions. 
The programme is completed, and 
comprises all the interesting topics of 
the day. The question box will be 
opened each day, and the questions 
answered. All are invited to send in 
questions. 

Implements and other articles of 
interest for exhibition will be re- 
ceived and properly arranged. It will 
pay any bee-keeper to go a thousand 
miles to listen to the discussions. By 
hearing and seeing, you will obtain 
much more knowledge than by read- 
ing. Five hundred bee-keepers will 
bein attendance. Reduced rates of 
board at hotels have been secured. 
All are invited. 

GEO. W. Hovusg, Sec. 

W. E. CLARK, Pres. 
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Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


—za rH OOOO 








Sections, Brood Frames, etc. 


Please answer the questions, 
low, in the BEE JOURNAL: . 

1. Which way should the sections 
stand on the hives? As the frames 
run, or across the frames ? 

2. Should the frames come flush 
with the top of the hive, or should 
there be a quarter of an inch space be- 
tween the top of frames and the bot- 
tom of the sections or rack ? 

3. How wide should the tops of the 
brood frames be? I have used an 
inch, and placed the frames one-half 
inch apart, but I see Mr. Cook says, 
34 inch apart. 

4. What space should there be be- 
tween the floor board and the frames, 
and between the sides of the frames 
and the hive ? | 

5. Are reversible frames any good ? 

6. Do any of the bee supply men 
put wired foundations into frames ? 

New Jersey, Jan. 2, 1884. , 

ANSWERs.—1. I much prefer to 
have the sections run parallel with 
the brood frames for too many rea- 
sons to enumerate here, while I know 
of no advantage of their running 
crosswise. 

2. By all means allow a space above 
the brood-frames of 5-16. 

3. After considerable experiment in 
using different width top-bars to 
brood-frames, I prefer a bar % wide, 
and place them about 13g apart, from 
centre to centre, using 8 frames ina 
hive, whose inside dimension, cross- 
wise, is 1144 inches; thus we have 9 
spaces between frames and sides of 
the hive, each one being very nearly 
¥ inch. 

I hardly think Prof. Cook means to 
allow only 4 inch space between 
frames—perhaps it is a misprint. 

4. Between bottoms of frames and 
bottom boards we allow 5¢ of an inch, 
calculating the day will come , when 
shrinkage will make it about 4 inch. 
If there was no objection we poser 
use a space of one inch between the 
sides of the frame or ends of the 
frame (I suppose you mean) and hive. 
But there is an objection; the bees 
will build comb in so largea space. 
We can use a space as largeas 3¢ of 
an inch, provided the end-bars are 4% 
inch thick by % inches wide, without 
any danger from comb-building there. 
The larger the space the greater 
speed gained in handling combs. 

5. I have never used reversable 
frames. A few have told us they 


as be- 








were the “coming frame,” and then 
it was all still again, and we hear not 
the foot-steps of their “coming.” 
Upon reading the claims of their ad- 
vocates, I made up my mind that any 
advantages in them would be more 
than counter-balanced by disadvan- 
tages. 

6. I think very few use wired foun- 
dation; nearly all now wire their 
frames and then press the foundation 
on to the wires by hand, or witha 
press. 





Wintering Bees in Canada. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer in 

~~ Weekly Bez JOURNAL? _ 

Would you advise wintering out 
Pp in Prince Edward County, Ont., 
which, I think, is about 2° north of 
Cass County, Mich ? 

2. What kind of a cover would you 
advise for a two-story hive, which ap- 
pears to be the best for all purposes 
after a good trial. ¢ 

CLOWES NOXON. 

Northport, Ont. 

ANSWERS.—1. As both in-door and 
out-door wintering, each in turn, 
prove the best in both northern and 
southern latitudes, and as the true 
cause of loss in winter is not yet un- 
derstood, I do not feel justified at 
present in saying other than try both 
ways, and hold fast to that which 
proves best. I have wintered both 
ways nearly every winter, for 15 


years, and have found out-doors, with | 


proper protection, to give me the best 
results. ‘ 

2. We use a 54 board cover cleated | 
on either side, or more properly on 
each end, painted both sides, and 1} 
prefer it to any other tried; this is| 
for summer. For winter, 
with burlap and shavings, 
chaff, and this cover over all. 
with youin decidedly 
story hives. 


I agree | 


oe Winter Flights, etc. 


. Is foundation that has been made 
mH. than a year, drawn out as readily | 
by the bees as that fresh made ? 


2. Would it be advisable to place | 


screens over the entrance of hives in | 
the cellar, to prevent the bees from | 
flying out ? 

3. Is it absolutely necessary to give 


bees a flight in this northern climate ? 


M. B. HOLMEs. 


Delta, Ont., Dec. 29, 1883. 


1. While it is quite true that other} 


influences often have more to do with | 
the readiness with which bees draw | 


out comb foundation than does its | nies ; 
age, yet I am well satisfied that fresh- | me a small surplus. 


ly-made foundation is the best. 
2. No; if the bees find they 


prisoned, they become excited, 


this excitement will aggravate dysen- 
tery if it is present at the time. A 
wire cloth box adjusted over the 
entrance, would confine the bees to 
the hive and the box,and dono harm, 
and perhaps accomplish your purpose, 
but would make quite a bill of ex- 
pense, if used upon many hives. 

3. It is not. Often bees pass long 
steady confinement from fall till 
spring, and come through in splendid 
condition, though frequent flights will 
often prevent dysentery, when it 
otherwise would have destroyed the 
bees. If however, the disease reaches 
a certain poirit in its development, a 
flight sometimes proves immediately 
destructive to the bees. 
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Wintering in the Cellar. 
My honey crop amounted to about 





we cover 
leaves or 


> ° | 
favoring two- 


are im- 
and ' tion. 





1,000 ths. of comb honey. of very fine 
quality. There was no fall honey, 
and some colonies are rather light. I 
have 50 colonies in the cellar. 
I. W. Rouurns. 
Elgin, Minn., Jan. 3, 1884. 


Packed in Clover, Chaff and Leaves. 


I started in the spring of 1883 with 
| 23 colonies, having lost 3 in the previ- 
|ous winter. They increased to 59. I 
sold 13 colonies and had 6 taken away 
that I had on shares, leaving me at 
present 41 colonies, that are all packed 
in clover chaff and leaves, on the sum- 
mer stands. I received 733 lbs. of comb 
| honey in sections, nearly all basswood. 
iI use the ‘** Mitchell (square frame) 
|hive,’?’ and have added a 4% story for 
surplus honey. My bees are all Ital- 
| ians or hybrids of blacks one | Italians. 
SAGER. 
North Bristol, O., Jan. 3, " 1884. 








Six Years’ Experience. 


In 1878 I procured 15 Langstroth 
hives in the flat. After making and 
|painting them, I traded one for 2 
‘colonies of black bees from a_neigh- 
bor, in the month of May. In Sep- 
tember I took 28 pounds of surplus 
{comb honey. The season of 1879 be- 
jing a dry one, I got no surplus; I 
bought another colony and 3 Italian 
|queens. In 1580 they increased to 7 
| colonies, and I extracted to 250 pounds 
|of white clover and basswood honey. 
On account of a hard winter, my in- 
experience in wintering, and a two- 
| legged depredator, I had to begin the 
|season of 1884 with only 3 weak colo- 
these increased to 5, and gave 
In 1882, my bees 
| Save me 2 swarms, and 400 pounds of 
extracted honey. An incident that 
| transpired in 1882, is worthy of men- 
As I was expecting to remove 
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some 20 miles, which I did, and need- 
ing money, as I thought, about the 
end of the honey season, I offered to 
sell 3 colonies for $30, but found no 
one who would give that price. On 
—— those 3 hives a short time 
afterward, tomy amazement, I found 
them full of honey (about 150 pounds), 
which I sold for 15 and 20 cents per 
a. realizing more money than I 
iad asked for the ** blessed bees ”’ one | 
month before. In 1883 I began with 
7 colonies ; increased to 14; took 1,300 
pounte of white clover ay A and 
ought 6 colonies;so I now have 20 
colonies tucked up nicely on their 
summer stands, where I have always 
kept them. GEO. W. Morris. 
Salvisa, Ky., Jan. 1, 1884. 





The Cause of Dysentery. 


I am pleased to see that the ‘‘ pollen 
question ’’ has so much space given to 
it in the BEE JoURNAL. I have been 
a firm believer that pollen was the 
chief cause of dysentery, for the iast 
8 years. When we assort the combs, 
putting those having considerable 
pollen all together, with plenty of 
honey, the bees have dysentery ; while 
those not having pollen in the hive are 
free, every time,from it. I expect to 
be in Chicago at the October Conven- 
tion, and will try and tell the Conven- 
tion something about bees. 

W. A. CARMACK. 

Marengo, Ill., Jan. 7, 1884, 





Nomenclature of Bee-Keeping. 


Mr. Eprror :—In your ‘** Nomen- | 
clature of Bee-Keeping,” on pages 603 
and 604, yon say a * Bee-moth is a 
miller which preys upon the combs ;” 
and Mr. W. F. Clarke says about the 
same, in his criticism. I always sup- | 
posed it was the larve instead of the | 
moth or miller that actually ate the 
combs. O. O. PoPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, Jan. 2, 1884. | 


[The point is well Such 








taken. 


criticisms are just what is wanted. | 


Of course it was an oversight in 
writing.—ED.] 


Experience with Syrian Bees. 


Last spring found me with 10 colo- 
nies, two of which I divided into 
nuclei, for queen rearing; leaving 8, | 
which I ran for comb honey. I re-| 
ceived 425 pounds in one and two-| 
pound sections, and increased to 31) 


been much better, had I not sustained 
a great loss both of honey and pa- 
tience, by delay of supplies ordered 
from a prominent dealer, it being two 
months from time of ordering until 
I received them. I wish to give my 
method of disposing of after-swarms. 
Instead of hiving them in the usual 
way, I shake them into 3 or 4 empty 
hives, and, of course, all will soon re- 
turn to the parent colony, except the 
division where the queen happens to 
be; here I give them a frame of un- 
sealed brood, and let them remain un- 
til the queen is laying, then I use her 
when needed. This is often easier 
than finding a virgin queen. A happy 
New Year to the JOURNAL and its 
Editor. W. C. STEDDOM. 
Oregonia, O., Jan. 1, 1884. 


[You will probably order earlier in 
future and save arupture of patience, 
and increase your honey crop.—ED.] 


Warm Cellars. 


Allow me to ask Mr. Ira Barber, of 
De Kalb, N. Y., through the BreE 
JOURNAL, how he manages to keep 
his bees at such a high temperature 
as 65° to 90° through the winter ? 

MARTIN EMIGH. 

Holbrook, Ont., Jan. 5, 1884. 


A Critic Criticised. 

In Mr. Clarke’s letter (page 9) he 
asks: ‘* Is‘ pollen’ always ‘ the farina 
of flowers’ ?”’ and suggests that the 
farina of rye or other meal may be 
pollen. The use of pollen as signify- 





ing meal is now obsolete, according to | 


the best lexicographers; its use is 
now confined solely to the fecundating 


powder found on the anthers of flow- | 
ers. If bees feed on pollen—say pol- | 
Since my | 


len; if on meal, say meal. 
note appeared in the BEE JoURNAL, I 
lave received several letters urging 
me to publish my vocabulary. and I 
will probably do so as soon as I have 
time to revise it. It will contain 
nearly 400 vocables, all relating strict- 
ly to bee-keeping. JOHN PHIN. 
Cedar Brae, Paterson, N. J. 


My Report for 1883. 


I_ commenced the spring with 28 
colonies in fair condition; increased 
them to 62 colonies by natural swarm- 
ing, and harvested 3,100 pounds of 
honey (2,100 pounds extracted and 
1,000 pounds in one and two-pound 
sections). The largest amount taken 


Prospects in California. 


Who would or can keep bees in this 
age without one or more bee publica- 
tions? My choice is the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. I have a copy of every 
number which has been published ; 
and for nine years | have been its con- 
stant reader, and from it I have de- 
rived both pleasure and profit. Long 
may it continue on its useful mission. 
The rainfall here of this winter, up to 
date, has been about 5inches. As far 
as I can ascertain, bees are in good 
condition, and the pulse of their 
keepers beats higher than it has for 
many years, at this season. 

J. E, PLEASANTS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 1, 1884. 








|Home Market for Honey. 


I commenced last spring with 28 
colonies, and got 1,300 lbs. of honey, 
mostly extracted. It was all sold in 
my home market at 9 and 10 cts. per 
| lb. for extracted, and 18 cts. per 1b. for 
comb honey. I have 62 colonies in 
winter quarters; all are in the cellar 
except 5 double-walled hives, on the 
summer stands. Each have from 25 
to 35 lbs. of good honey. My cellar is 
very dry, with temperature from 35 
to 45°. They are very quiet, so far. 

S. J. CHURCH. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Jan. 8, 1884. 


Cold in Nebraska. 


Even since Dec. 27, the thermome- 
ter has been below zero during the 
nights, and once it was 19 below. 
There is plenty of snow, and it is con- 
| tinually cloudy. Wo. STOLLEY. 
Grand Island, Neb., Jan. 8, 1884. 





[In Chicago the thermometer has 
been as low as 27° below zero, during 
| the weeks’ blizzard.—ED.] 





Pasturage for Bees Over-stocked. 

I have kept bees for over 25 years, 
and have experienced its various ups 
land downs, but as a general thing 
|more of the latter than the former, 
still I enjoy, as well as ever, to care 
|for and study their industrious and 
| wonderful habits. I have 50 colonies, 
‘apparently wintering well. Within 
|a radius of 3 miles there are about 250 
|colonies. The past season has been a 
| good one for honey, but not in this 
| immediate vicinity, on account, in my 
| opinion, of its being over-stocked, and 
of one side of our pasturage being cut 


colonies ; all but 2 or 3 of which are in| from any one hive was 330 pounds of | off by the St. Lawrence river (14 


fine condition, and packed with saw- | 
dust on the summer stands. My best | 
colony was a Syrian, which, with in- | 
crease, gave over 100 pounds and in-| 
creased to 5 good colonies. The first | 
swarm gave 40 pounds, and then| 
threw out a very large swarm, leaving | 
behind them 46 queen-cells (45 of | 
which I destroyed); and gave 12 Ibs. | 
of —. I find them as gentle as | 
my Italians, but making a very differ- 
ent class of movements; requiring | 
some knowledge of the race in order | 
to manipulate them with the best re- | 
sults. 
and shall stock my apiary principally | 
with them. My report might have 





extracted honey; the largest amount 
of comb honey was 84 pounds from 
one hive. I have sold 7 colonies at $6 
each, and have sold about all of my 


honey at home at an average of 15) 


cents per pound. I packed 55 colonies 
in sawdust on the summer stands on 
Nov. 1, in fair condition, and they are 
doing well, notwithstanding the ther- 
mometer indicated 24° below zero on 
Jan. 5. I use thestandard Langstroth 
10-frame hive, and obtain increase by 
natural swarming. Give me the 
Italians and hybrids for general pur- 


am much pleased with them, | poses, and the BEE JOURNAL as my | fast as ever. 


guide. J. W. SEARS. 
Harrodsburg, Ind., Jan. 9, 1884. 





|miles wide). My product was only 

about 800 pounds of comb honey from 

30 colonies. Rost. HENDERSON. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1884. 





Bees Buried Under the Snow. 


Since the second day of the new 
yeal, we are wrapped in asevere snow 
storm. The mercury has been playing 

around zero all the time. To-day the 
'snow fell to the depth of about 10 
|inches on a level, and at this writing 
|(9 o’clock p. m.), it is coming down as 
Bees are buried in 
‘clamp snow.” Wo. BOLLING. 

| Dunkirk, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1884. 
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No Honey from Buckwheat. 


I started, last spring, with 21 colo- 
nies, all in fair condition ; increased 
to 31; took 4,000 pounds of surplus 
honey, all extracted except 100 pounds. 
The first part of the honey season was 
good, but after the basswood bloom, 
ny bees stored scarcely no surplus. 
There were acres of buckwheat with- 
in a radius of 2 miles, yet I extracted 
only 144 pounds of buckwheat honey. 
Bees are now in good condition. I 
have wintered in a cellar for four suc- 
cessive winters without the loss of a 
single colony. I. J. WHEELER. 

Monona, fowa, Jan. 9, 1884. 





Prefers the Cellar for Wintering. 


We are having some very cold 
weather here this winter. The ther- 
mometer ranges from 20° to 25° below 
zero. Lam wintering 15 colonies of 
Italian bees in the cellar, all in good | 
condition. As yet, I think the cellar | 
wintering preferable, as it took only | 
from 5 to 8 lbs. of honey toa colony, | 
last winter, to get through. | 

R. C. CREssy. | 

Battleboro, Vt., Jan. 7, 1884. 

———_ } 
s | 
Producing Dysentery. 


To a dysentery, feed the bees | 
with honey that has been exposed in | 





the cold from 10° to 20° below zero, | they are as quiet as they can be, after 
cannot fly freely after-| this cold weather, 
wards, and dysentery will follow every | We had hundreds of dead bees on the 
ollen | bottom boards; two days before the 
10ney | cold you could not see a single bee. I 
My cellar is kept | 


when the 


time; at least it has with me, 
or no pollen. I think frozen 
will produce it. 
from 45° to 50° all the time. 


Mattison, Ills. A. WICHERTS. 





My Report for the Season. 


I commenced the season with 23 
colonies ; increased to 41. It being a 
busy season with me, I lost 6 swarms 
that went to the woods. My yield is 
600 pounds of extracted and 1,830 

unds of comb in two-pound sec- 

ions. I sold my honey at 18 and 20 
cents for comb, and 12% cents for ex- 
tracted. . I. LUCAS. 

Stanton, Mich., Jan. 8, 1884. 





Is Comb Foundation Valuable? 


On page 671 of Vol. 19, Mr. Doolit- 
tle says the use of foundation for 
brood-chambers is an unnecessary ex- 
pense, or words to that effect. From 
actual experience I beg leave to differ 
with him on that point. Although I 
have not been in the business as many 
years as Mr. D., I have given thorough 
experiments, and have proven it to be 
of untold value. 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve that if a little foundation or wax 
guide is good, that more is better, 
whether it be in the brood-chamber or 
surplus boxes. One of my experi- 
ments, last summer, consisted of hiv- 
ing 38 swarms of equal size and value 
at the same time on the following 
plan: No. 1 was placed in a hive 
without any foundation ; No. 2 I gave 
starters 3 inches wide, and No. 3 was 
hived on full sheets of foundation. 
Now, for the results : 


|cloth over them, put on the second 


[wil b clover growing all around. It 


taken 60 pounds, and from No. 3 I re- 
ceived 168 pounds, which puts me on 
the list of those who would not do 
without foundation in the brood- 
chamber. This is not the only experi- 
ment I have tried, but many others 
that gave as good results. I use the 
Langstroth frame, and use three wires 
the long way of the frame, and the 
eggs never fail to hatch on the wires, 
and my combs are always straight. 
So, before any one discards the use of 
foundation for the brood-chamber, try 
it yourself, and see if I am not right. 
Macomb, Ill. J.G. Norton. 





Out-door Cellar for Wintering Bees. 


In 1880 I had 75 colonies of bees, of 
which I was proud. In the spring of 
1881 I had only one left, but I have 
again increased to 22, this summer. I 
have an outdoor cellar in which they did 
well last winter. Mr. Sargent, who 
has helped me along considerably, has 
35 colonies in my cellar this winter. 
My neighbors all winter their bees 
out-doors, unprotected, and are care- 
less about them. 

JACOB C. WHITING. 

Twin Lakes, Mich. 





Bees Packed on the Summer Stands. 
Ihave all my bees in the cellar; 


30° below zero. 


have them packed thus: I lay three 
sticks across the frames; then lay a 


story and fill it full of chaff. I have 


will be in blossom next summer. I 
had about % acre of Alsike last sea- 
son ; that is a great honey plant, but 
it is no field crop. I hope there will 
be an early spring, as some of my 
colonies have only about 10 pounds of 
honey (all they gathered all summer, 
as they were weak in the _— > = 
suppose they used it to rear broc 
HueH WILLIAMS. 
Racine, Wis., Jan. 9, 1884. 





Beginning with Frame Hives. 


I commenced the spring of 1883 with 
7 colonies of bees, mostly blacks, and 





At the close of 
the honey season I had taken 7 pounds 
of honey from No. 1; from No. 2 I had 


some hybrids, in box hives. I trans- 
ferred most of them to frame hives, 
and also transferred some for my 
neighbors, and they all have done 
well. I received 155 lbs. of honey from 
one of them, and they have 40 pounds 
left to winter on, but they never 
swarmed. I have kept bees for over 
5 years, and like to work with them, 
and have never been run off by any 
bees I ever saw. I have never seen 
any Syrian or Cyprian bees in this 
part of the country. I never used a 
smoker until this season, and I found 
|it a great help to me. I bought 5 col- 
onies this fall, in box hives, which I 
will transfer in the spring, making 18 
strong colonies, 3 weak ones and one 
nuclei (22 colonies), from 7, spring 
count; besides 200 pounds of extrac- 
ted and 425 pounds of comb honey, 


average of 1244 cts. per pound. I win- 
ter my bees on the summer stands, in 
the same way as Mr. Dadant, of Ham- 
ilton, Ill. They are all right so far; 
the weather has run below zero for a 
week, and was 31° below zero on Jan. 
5, 1884. I have been reading the BEE 
JOURNAL for a year, and lay the most 
of my success with my bees to it. 
HENRY ERBRODT. 

La Harpe, Ills., Jan. 7, 1884. 





Bees Banked up with Snow. 


I came here on March 7, 1883, and 
brought 8 colonies of bees from lowa 
County, Ind. Of course the bees were 
short of honey, on account of being 
moved. The spring was wet and cold, 
but fruit bloom gave the bees a start ; 
clover was simply immense, but the 
honey from it was thin; there was not 
much linden honey, but the proceeds 
from the bees was $6 per colony, spring 
count, and they increased to 24 colo- 
nies. They are on the summer stands, 
and have plenty of honey and bees. 
They are now banked up with snow. 

Wm. 8S. BUCHANAN. 
Elizaville, Ind. 





Premiums at the Iowa State Fair. 


In reference to the Premium List 
presented by O. Clute, allow me as an 
Iowa bee-keeper to say that I think 
Cyprian and Syrian bees should have 
the same premiums as Italians. All 
races should have an equal chance for 
the same premium. WM. MALONE. 
Oakley, Lowa, Dec. 29, 1883. 





The Season’s Work. 


The past season was rather a veel 
one for bee-keepers ; part of the time 
it was too wet, and the latter part of 
the summer and early fall were dry; 
and besides that we hada very hard 
frost on Sept. 10, which killed most of 
the fall flowers. Last fall I had 8 col- 
onies of bees, in pretty good condition 
for winter, but I did not get them 
packed in time, so I lost all but one 
colony. I got no increase, but I had 
80 pounds of honey from it, from June 
8 to Sept.10. On June 15 I purchased 
6 three-frame nuclei, and put them 
into Langstroth hives, and gave them 
frames of comb that I saved from 
bees that died the winter previous. 
One of them swarmed on July 20; this 
one also swarmed twice afterward, on 
July 20 and Aug. 10; the last one 
“left for parts unknown” the next 
day after being hived. I returned this 
also several times, but on Sept. 4 it 
came out, and I did not see them un- 
til they were ready to leave. I think 
this rather late swarming for this sec- 
tion of country. Ihave acolony ina 
chaff Electic hive, which I think is 
the best chaff hive I have seen, or 
seen described. J.S. BARB. 
Bristolville, O., Dec. 6, 1883. 


Satisfactory Results. 


In the spring of 1883 I had 11 colo- 
nies of bees; in the fall they had in- 
creased to 27 colonies. I obtained from 
them 1,600 lbs. of honey. 

C. W. JOHNSON. 





| which was all sold at home at an 


Norwood,Mich., Jan. 8, 1584. 
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Special Hotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one posi office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 


not wait for months or years, and} 


then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 


When you send us money, if | 


Our New List of Premiums. 


Getting up Clubs for 1884. 








To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help | 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following premiums for 
getting up clubs: 


While no subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL will be taken for less than 
the regular advertised prices (viz.: 
Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any 
one getting up a club of two copies, 
or more, may select from ** Our Book 
List” anything therein named, to| 
the amount of 15 cents for every dollar | 
they send direct to this office, to pay them 
for the trouble of getting up the club; 
and these books will besent, postpaid, 
to any address desired. 





For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly | 
and $6.00, we will make an additional | 
present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound | 
in cloth, containing 320 pages. 


For a club of 5 Weekly or 10| 
Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) 
with $10, we will,in addition to the) 
15 per cent, present a copy of the | 
AMERICAN “POPULAR” DICTIONARY, | 
comprising every word in the English | 
language that enters into speech or | 
writing; it contains 32,000 words and 
phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; | 
it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be | 





indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a continual statement of account. 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A pamphlet of 16 pages giving 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 


of cooking in which honey is used, and | 


healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


ee 








@@ We can supply photographs of 
Rey. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of 
Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 





| books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. | 


sent by mail, postpaid, to any address | 
desired. 


For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies, or | 
an equivalent in Monthlies, we will | 
present, besides the 15 per cent. in 


postpaid. | 


Subscriptions for twoor more years | 
for one person, will count the same | 
as each year for a different person. 


For a club of 100 Weekly (or its | 
equivalent in Monthlies), with $200, | 
we will send a Magnificent Organ | 
worth $150. See description on page | 


614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28, 1883. 


$e 


G Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
zure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 


@@ For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 








The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 


their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


nt 


@@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 





_— eer + 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 


-_. + 


G@ We carefully mail the Bre 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 


———_-_ >. 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


-_-— + + 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
anyaddress for ten cents. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 








paper covers ; or in cloth for $3.00. 


new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 
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@@ All money orders from foreign 
countries, should be made payable at 
Chicago, as the ‘‘ Madison Street Sta- 
tion’ is not an International office. 

alae dias 

g Our friends will find this the 
season for securing subscriptions. We 
ofter the premiums and they can easily 
secure them. 





—< eo 


@ In reply tomany correspondents 
let us say that we take any kind of 
postage stamps at their face value— 
including the 3 cent ones. Silver 
should never be sent by mail, as it en- 
dangers the loss of the letter either 
by thieves, or else breaks through the 
envelope and is lost in that way. 


——_-- 


g& A correspondent asks if any one 
may select a Binder for the BEE 
JOURNAL, among the books given as | 
Premiums for getting subscribers we 
reply, yes; any book or binder we keep 
for sale, may be selected by those who 
get up clubs. 


= -_-~—.--+ 





@@ Constitutions and By-Laws for | 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra 

@ Letters for nidtientien a must be 
written on a separate piece of paper | 
from items of business. | 


-_ —<—-e, - 





& As the reading season has come | 
with the long winter evenings, it is 
just the time to read the various books 
on Bee-keeping. When renewing | 
your subscriptions will bea good time | 
to get a supply of such literature. See 
our club rate on Books with the BEE | 
JOURNAL, on the first page of this 
paper. 

Ribbon Badges, for bee- dain. On | 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


3 AR ee ee 

g@ It must be understood that, | 
should an advertiser desire to cancel | 
an unexpired contract, he can do so| 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 
ment has had. 


| 
} 
-_<——_ + +. 


G To give away a copy of ** ‘ Honey | 
as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one who | 
buys a package of honey, will sell almost | 





any quantity of it. | 
— } 

may be found on file 

Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce | 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made fer | 


THIS PAPEI at Geo. P. Rowell & | 





C | great amount of information of the U 


Auertisements, 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and hasa large circulation in 


avery State, Territory and Province, among farm- | 


ars, mechanics, professional and business men, 
is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 








A NEW HIVE. 


| 


| 
Arranged for continuous combs and continuous 


passage-ways. Will be found a pleasure to work 
with, and can be easily and rapidiy managed. For 


comb honey it is without a rival, and as an inven- | 


| Special Discount of 20 per cent. 


tion, is second only to that of 
frames. 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. 


SEND‘FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
44Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


BE SURE 


movable brood 


To send a Posta! Card for our I))ustrated Catalogue | 


of APIARIAN SUPPLIES before purchasing else- 
where. It contains Iilustrations and desc riptions 
of everything new and valuable needed in an apiary 
at the lowest prices. Italian Queens and sees. 
Parties intending to purchase Bees in lots of 10 
colonies or more, are x +! to correspond. 
J. C. SAY 
“HART FORD, WIs. 


CANADIANS, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
of Apiarian Supplies. Address, M. RICHARDSON 
& SON, box 212, Port C olburne, Ont. 1D4t 


BEE HIVES! 


Simplicity, Langstroth and Chaff Hives, Section 
Boxes, Brood Frames, 
Send for Price List. 
& Son. 


51D15t 1B5t 











The successors of A. B. Miller 


MILLER BROS., 


NAPPANEE, Elkhart County, IND. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES. 


51Dst 





Is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 


tance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
habits of Kating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


It Costs onty TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
| and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 

Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Clothing—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Exercise, 

Care of Teeth,- 
After-Dinner Naps, 


What to Eat, 

How to Eat it, 
Things to Do, 
Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence of Plants, 
Occupation for Invalids, 
Superfiuous Hair, 


Sweet Clover 


Prices :—25 cents per Ib., 
| pec k, (15 lbs.,) and $12.00 per 
(60 lbs.) When ordered by 
18 cents per lb. for postage. 


$3.25 per 
bushel, 
mail, add 


Having purchased a large quantity 
of Sweet Clover Seed, I will make a 


from the above prices, on all orders 
received during the month of 


JANUARY. 


Now isan excellent time to make 
your purchases to advantage. 


Sow it in the FALL, WINTER or 


| SPRING—a great many sow it broad- 


and Comb Foundation. | 


cast on the snow—alone, or with field 
grain or grass; six pounds to the acre. 
It will do well in field or lane, on_hill- 
side or in valley,on uplands or soil 
subject to overflow. It is perfectly 
hardy, standing drouth admirably, 
and flourishing well during rainy sea- 
sons. The honey is the best. As it 

does not bloom till the second season, 

it will do no harm if grazed by cattle 
the first season. It is excellent for 
waste places and commons. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


10,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


tmost Im- | 


Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 


Preventing Near-Sight- | 
edness, 


Malaria! A ffections, 
| Croup—to Prevent. 
IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chill blains, 


| entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Kar Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough. Hives, 


Hoarsness, Itching, Intiamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- | 


ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples, Sore Throat, Sunstroke. Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 


lith Theusand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the sth edition. Vhewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific. work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mal!,#1 25. Libera) 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


4. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1sCit LANSING, MICH. 


The All-Purpose Hive 


No Bee 
Given 


A. 
47D10t 


Continuous passages—No Honey Board— 
space. Sample in the Flat—No Patent. 
Foundation, Sections, _ Cire ae 2 

GEO. F. ILLIA 
NEw P HIL ADEL P HIA, O. 





Muth's Honey Extractor, 


Cold Feet, | 
| Corns, Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphthera, Dys- | 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
| Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 





6 Warranted Queens for $5. 


Sent by Mail, post-paid, by 


Write for Circular. 
IBC1&t 


J.T. WILSON, 
MORTONSVILLE, KY. 
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Bingham ‘ Smoker, 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover all the bellows bee 
smokers that will burn sound wood. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


~ uy ABRONIA, MICH. 
| F ( | P 
Given’s FoundationPress, 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
is SU PERLOR for makingComb Foundation either 








in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples 
D. 8 GIVEN & CO, 
HOOPESTON, LLL. 


1ABttf 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 








The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 
For Monthly Bee Journal! 
For Weekly Bee Journal............... WS5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
5 West Madison Street, Chteange, Ill. 
RES Ee fit free. No risk. Everything 
new. Capital not required. We 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 
business at which you can make great pay all the 


time, write for particulars t» H. HALLETT & Co 
Portiand, Maine. = 





not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. $5 out- 


CHRONIC DISEASES CURED. 


New paths marked out by that 
most popular book on MEDIcaL, 
SoctaL and SexvaL ScrENcE, 
Puan Home Tax and Mrepican 
Common Sensr. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
health and disease, by DIR. E. 
B.FOOTE ,ofNew York 
City; Price, $1.50, . Over 
500,000 of his books have been 
sold in theUnited States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin- 
borough physician, retired after 
fifty years practice, writes: ‘* Your 
work is priceiess in value, and cal- 
culated to regenerate society.” A 
16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote’s 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page 
pamphlet of ‘* Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOTE’S Hand- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Receipts gives 
128 pages of advice about daily 
habits in all seasons, and recipes 
or cure of common ailments— 
t valuable reference book for 

















‘very family. By mail, 2% 
ents, Liperat Discount TO 
AGENTS. 





¢ Murray Hil! Publishing Co., * 
129 East 28th Street. New York City, 








P 





F 
£3 


Peck’s 
by scientific men of Europe and America. Write 
doctors, judges, rainisters and prominent men anc 
in recommending them. They are unseen while 
cme. Address. WEST & CO., 7 Marray St., 





Decker Bros., 
Haines Bros., 
Mathushek, 


Story & Camp. 


Territory 
given. 


Patent Tubular Cushioned Ear Drums cure Deafness in all stages. 





STORY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


IANOS » ORGANS 


Estey, 
Story & Camp. 
The largest exclusiv ely 


Piano and Organ house 
on the Continent. 


impson & Co., 


Protection 


Agents Wanted. ccsrasteca. 


Catalogues free to any address. 
Write for our prices before buying else- 


where. 


STORY & CAMP, 


& 190 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 


203 N. Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ESTABLISHED i845. 


Our Annual Catalogue, 


mailed free on application, published first of every 


January, contains full description and prices of Reliable Vegetable, Tree, Field 
and Flower Seed, Seed Grain, Seed Corn, Seed Potatoes, ‘Onion Sets, 


ete salso Garden Drills, Cultivators, Fertilizers, ete., with full information 
for growing and how to get our Seeds. 


Address PLANT SEED COMPAN “oa 
, Nos. 812&814N. 4th St., 


ST. Louis. 


DEAF. 


OR 
HE 


Recommended 

for illustrated descriptive book and testimonials from 
il women who have been cured, and who take pleasure 
in use, comfortable to wear, and make a permanent 
New-¥ orlky Agents for South and West. 





The Bee Keepers’ Handy book 


216 pages, bound in cloth, by mail, post-paid 
#1.00 per copy. Send for prospectus and = 


special Circulars describing three new and useful | 


articies for theapiary. 
Ae HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


GS ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
norse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
stipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘FLAT- BOTTOM a 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls.4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N, ¥. 





‘ Stanley’s Dollar Smoker. 


U. S. Standard Honey Extractors 


very low. Also all other Bee Keepers’ Goods fur- 
nished at reasonable prices. See advertisement in 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for Jan.2. Address all 
communications to 


G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 


WYOMING, N. Y. 


people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do 
in prove their opportunities re- 
main in poverty. We offer a 


great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and giris to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. The 
business will puy more than ten times ordinary 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
who engages fuils to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, vor onl 


3Atf 


your spare moments. Full information and al) 
that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & CO., 
Portiand, Maine. sAly 





DNM! 


LL S.iWinck $ 15.00 
A re od 28 
\ MAYSVILLE. KY 





_STALY 
For Bees, Queens, 


| Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and al! Apiar- 
ian Implements, send for Circular to 


| FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair (o., 





Ills. 
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HEDDON’S 


COLUMIN. 


LS 





My 
Thanking you for past years’ patronage, | 
I solicit what I may justly merit for the | 
coming season. Iam led to believe that 
the goods I offer, and my ways of doing 
business, give at least an average satisfac- 
tion, from the fact that my trade has more 
than doubled every year since I have dealt 
in supplies, and that nearly all of my for- 
mer customers are customers still. rue, 
we have had complaints, but we have more 
than 50 testimonials of best satisfaction, 
to every one such complaint. 





I believe my Hive is growing in popular- 
ity, toa much greater degree, than is the 
business of bee-keeping. I am_now pre- | 
pared to furnish these hives made up, and | 
in the flat, at very reasonable prices. | 

Given Comb Foundation, after having | 
been thoroughly tested by many of our | 
most experienced, most successful and 
most extensive bee-keepers, now stands, 
at least, second to none. I have on hand 
a large and choice stock of pure, domestic 
wax, together with improved facilities for 
making an article of that Foundation ex- | 


} 


celled by none. | 


Up to this date, Jan. 1,1 have not been able to | 
make any contract for any first-class Sections, and | 
I neither use or sell any others. If I offer you any 
for 1884, you will see notice here. I have about | 
10,000 5x6x2 to spare now. 


BEES. 


We now have in winter quarters, in first-class 
condition, 350 colonies of bees, of our new strain, 
and of pure Italian blood. As most of you are 
aware, for six Pte past Ihave taken pains to 
breed my stock for markings of character, or qual- | 
ities, rather than color, using as a base, the leather | 
colored Italian and brown German bees. 

On reading my Circular, you will find some testi- 
monials from practical bee-keepers (a few saved 
from many received), that will give you an idea of 
how well I have succeeded. Our hives and combs | 
are in good condition, and our bees have always 
been free from foul brood. I shall endeavor to 
send out a first-class line of Full Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei and Bees by the pound. Parties wishing to 
start an apiary, or purchase on a large scale, as 
well as those who wish the choicest of my stock to 
breed from, may do well to correspond with me. 

Among the goods we have to offer, are Standard 
Langstroth and American Frames in the fiat, a 
complete line of Bingham Smokers and Honey 
Knives, Excelsior Honey Extractors, Wax Ex- 
tractors, Plated Wire, for wiring frames, our new 
style Nucleus Hives, both made up and in the fiat, 
Bee Veils, Sample Shipping Crates, Comb Founda- 
tion Fasteners, Surplus Honey Registers, our three 
styles of Bee F ers (for which | have numerous 
testimonials), and various parts of our Hive. 


STUDENTS OF BEE-CULTURE. 


Those who may wish to spend six months in the 
theory and practice of Apiculture, may do them- 
selves a service by writing for terms for 1884. 

I send out CIRCULARS to those who solicit 
them, only, and when ordering, will you please be 
sure to state whether or not you have my Circular 
of 1883. I believe we have no patent on anything 
ve make, use, or sell, except Bingham smoker and 


As in the past, we shall do our best to satisfy the 
reasonable, and deal out exact justice to all. Ad- 
dress all orders and communications to 

JAMES HEDDON. 
DOW AGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 





THE AMERICAN | 


| 


POPULAR DICTIONARY. 


CONTAINING 
EVERY USEFUL WORD IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, "I 


With its Cerrect Spelling, Preper Pro- | 
nunciation, and True Meaning. 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 


| aid in the successful management of the Honey 


ALSO, A VAST AMOUNT OF 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY INFORMATION 
UPON 
Science, Mythology, Biography, American History, 
Constitutions, Laws, Growth of Cities, Colleges, 
Army and Navy, Rate of Mortality, Land 
Titles, Insolvent and Assignment Laws, Debts, Rates 
of Interest, and other Useful Knowledge, 


BEING A PERFECT LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 
IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 


512 pages ; Cloth ; Gilt; Illustrated.e¢ 





This Dictionary is our Premium fora | 
Club of 5 subscribers to the Weekly (or its | 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to | 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.50; all by mail, postpaid. 


q WORTH OF GHOICEST 
SEEDS, FREE! 


To any person sending us 50 cts. for one year’s 
subscription to the Rural Home, we will send 
the Ten Packets of choice Vegetable and Flower 
seeds named below. free. We make this offer to 
induce you to become a regular subscriber to the 
Rural Home, and to test the value of our seeds 
(specially grown for our use). Following are the 
seeds we offer: Golden Dwarf Celery, New 
Perpetual Lettuce, Vick’s Earl ater- 
melon, Red Glebe Giant Onion, Ageertonn 
Wonder Pea, Livingston’s New Favorite 
Tomato, Pansies, mixed, Mignonette, Ver- 
bena Montana and Dahlia, Fine mixed 
Varieties. Wil! send all flower or all Vegetable 
Seeds as you prefer. Seeds warranted true to | 
name, of good quality, and of the growth of 1883. 

Full directions for cultivating on each and every 

package. Address, 


THE RURAL HOME, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
dervort | 
Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 
Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
s2ABtt - J, VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not ded 
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A week made at home by the in- 


Bee, and at the same time producethe most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 

A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successfu!l.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, [1]. 

Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 

Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, O. 

Carefully prepared for beginngrs.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 


| olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-—Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

It comprises all that ist f 


ry for s 





| bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
| —Daily Republican, U ..Y¥ 


tica, N. Y. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. ‘The engravings perfectly 
eee the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
ew their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 

repare it forthe market in the most attractive 

orm. It isembellished with beautiful engravin, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has o— come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, La ter, 





boys and girls wanted everywhere 
to work for c- Now » the time. 
ou can work in spare time, or give 
your whole time to the business. No other ( 
a ~TS nearly — L. one can fail 
ous pay, en at once. 
Costly outfit and terms tres. Money made fast, 
easily and honorably. Address Trurg & Co. 
Augusta, Maine. 


$ |, We will start you. Men, women, 


SAly 





PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


A Liberal Discount te Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 





